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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 
GOOD NEWS FROM EUROPE 


Free Europe is more friendly to- 
ward us now than it has been in some 
time. Pro-American leaders, includ- 
ing British Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan, are steadily gaining sup- 
port among their people. Unlike a 
year or so ago, when friendship for 
America often meant a loss of support 
for European political leaders, such a 
policy is now an asset. 


MEDICAL SCHOLARSHIPS 

Are you interested in a medical ca- 
reer? If so, you should contact the 
nearest office of the National Founda- 
tion, formerly the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, and ask 
about its scholarships. 

This non-profit group, which con- 
ducts the yearly March of Dimes drive 
for funds to fight diseases, has set 
aside $12,000,000 for scholarships in 
nursing, medical social work, physical 
and occupational therapy, and medi- 
cine. If you are a senior in high 
school with good grades, and have a 
real interest in health work, you may 
qualify for a student award. 

FALSE RED CHARGES 

Red China’s latest fantastic charge 
against the Nationalist Chinese is 
that they have used poison gas against 
communist troops on the mainland. 
The charge is branded as “ridiculous” 
by American and Nationalist spokes- 
men. Nevertheless, some observers 
fear that the Reds might use their 
false charges as a pretext to wage 
poison gas warfare against the Na- 
tionalists. 


GPO MAKES A PROFIT 

At least one of Uncle Sam’s agencies 
makes a profit on its operations. It 
is the Government Printing Office 
(GPO), which prints the proceedings 
of Congress plus other government 
documents in addition to millions of 
pamphlets for public sale. 

Last year, GPO sold about $6,000,- 
000 worth of pamphlets ranging from 
hints on child care to information on 
how to hunt for uranium. The all- 
time best-seller among the agency’s 
publications is Infant Care, which has 
sold more than 10,000,000 copies and 
is still going strong at 15 cents apiece. 

Some commercial publishers, who 
have to pay taxes whereas the GPO 
doesn’t, feel that it competes unfairly 
with them. The majority in Congress 
feels that the Printing Office performs 
a public service without seriously 
competing with private industry. 


MILLIONS OF CARS 


By the end of 1958, Americans will 
own an estimated 68,500,000 motor 
vehicles. Just 10 years ago, by com- 
parison, there were only about 44,600,- 
000 cars, trucks, and buses on our 
highways. Nearly three-fourths of all 
American families have at least 1 car, 
and 1 out of every 8 has 2 or more. 
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YOUNG WOMAN in Japan sorts and classifies pearls for sale abroad 


Free Japan Busy Nation 


This Democratic Country with a New Look Is Presently a 
Valuable Friend of the United States in Asia 


APAN’S importance as a bulwark of 

the free world in Asia has been 
highlighted by the recent aggressive 
actions of Communist China. With 
her population of 91,500,000, the fifth 
largest in the world, Japan is the 
strongest free nation in the Far East. 

This Asian land has made remark- 
able progress—economically, politi- 
cally, and socially—since her defeat at 
the hands of the United States and our 
World War II allies in August of 1945. 
At that time, much of the country was 
in ruins as a result of heavy bomb 
damage. There was no existing frame- 
work for the establishment of a demo- 
cratic government. Many of the cus- 
toms and ideas of the people were 
suited only for life in an outdated 
society. 

From the summer of 1945 until April 
1952, the country was under military 
occupation directed by General Doug- 
las MacArthur. During this period, 
the nation underwent drastic changes. 
A constitution sponsored by General 
MacArthur and his advisers provided 
for a constitutional monarchy similar 
to Great Britain’s. It renounced the 
ancient idea that the Japanese Em- 
peror is a divine individual. 


The first free elections were held in 
1946. Japanese governments in power 
during the allied occupation were given 
a fairly free hand in running the coun- 
try, but General MacArthur and his 
assistants introduced many reforms 
and had the last word in any showdown 
with government officials. 

Prior to the Second World War, a 
great deal of Japan’s farm land was 
owned by rich, absentee landlords who 
lived in the cities. Under the direc- 
tion of the occupation administration, 
most of the absentee estates were 
broken up and given to farmers who 
were willing to live and work on their 
holdings. 

Also, during the occupation period, 
labor unions were re-introduced into 
the country. The right of workers to 
organize had been withdrawn under 
the nation’s series of military govern- 
ments prior to the war. 

Changes in the attitudes of the Japa- 
nese people followed improvements in 
the economic and political fields. The 
progress made by women provides a 
striking example of this fact. They 
now walk next to their husbands on 
the street rather than following several 

(Continued on page 2) 


Can We Prevent 
Juvenile Crime? 


Some Communities Say ‘Yes’ 
And Report How They Are 
Meeting the Problem 


CCORDING to the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation (FBI), ar- 
rests of youths under 18 for breaking 
laws have increased 55% since 1952. 
Last year, persons under 18 accounted 
for about 47° of all arrests reported 
to the FBI for the group of major 
crimes including murder, manslaugh- 
ter, robbery, aggravated assault, bur- 
glary, larceny, and auto theft. 
It should be emphasized that the 
vast majority of American youths are 
not lawbreakers. Even in the recent 


period of rising delinquency, it has 
been only a small minority of our 
young people—2 or 3°—who have 


been involved in court cases during 
any one year. 

It is indeed unfortunate that mis- 
conduct by a comparative few, rather 
than proper behavior by a majority, 
is given so much publicity. 

3ut even a small minority, percent- 
age-wise, adds up to a large number 
and presents a serious problem to the 
offenders themselves, their victims, 
their communities, and the nation as 
a whole. 

The AMERICAN OBSERVER has made 
an investigation of certain communi- 
ties where resourceful and vigorous 
efforts are being put forth to deal 
wisely with youth problems. We 
learned of a number of cities and 
towns where promising programs are 
under way. We then asked authorities 
in these localities the following 2 
questions: 


(1) What 
making in your community to reduce 


special efforts are you 
youth. crimes to a minimum, and to 
encourage all young people to be law- 
abiding, useful, and happy citizens? 

(2) How effective has your program 
been up to now? 


Here are the replies that we have 
received : 

Cincinnati, Ohio. In 1956, there 
were about 99,000 boys and girls from 
6 to 18 years of age in Cincinnati. 
During that year, 3,357 of these young 
people came to the attention of city 
police, because of some form of mis- 
conduct or law violation. Faced with 
the fact that a growing number of 
youths were in difficulty, leading citi- 
zens of the community decided to do 
something about it. 

The following year, 1957, saw a new 
program launched in Cincinnati, under 
the direction of a 100-member Citi- 
zens’ Committee on Youth. Known as 
“CCY,” the organization is sponsored 
and financed by the city, but depends 
largely on private individuals for 
carrying out its program. We learned 
the following facts about this venture 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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JAPANESE FOREIGN MINISTRY 


MANY BUSINESS FIRMS in Japan still use the ancient abacus—predecessor of calculating machines—in totaling figures 


Japan Busy Land 


(Continued from page 1) 


Under the constitution, 
they have full voting powers and can 
be elected to political office. 


paces behind. 


In April of 1952, the Japanese Peace 
Treaty, signed by 49 nations, went 
into effect. It gave full political in- 
dependence to the people of that coun- 


try. American troops remained there, 


though, under the provisions of a 
ecurity pact aimed at protecting 
Japan from possible communist ag- 


gression. This danger had been em- 
the invasion of South 
Korea in 1950. 

The the 
same time as the Peace Treaty, is now 
being reconsidered by U. S. and Japa- 
nese officials. A number of the latter 
feel that the T-year-old document 
should be revised in line with Japan’s 
status as a growing power in Asia. 
Many people of that land resent the 
fact that the present pact was nego- 
tiated at a time when the country was 
still under American occupation. 


phasized by 


security pact, signed at 


Officials in the government of Pre- 
mier Nobusuke Kishi, who 
elected last May, say that they want 
American forces to remain for the time 


Was re- 


being. What they object to is the 
fact that they have no say as to where 
in Japan the troops will be stationed. 

Another bone of contention relating 
to the security pact is the amount of 
Asian territory which Japan should be 
responsible for helping to defend. The 
United States wants Japan to share 
in the protection of Okinawa, the 
Bonin Islands, and as much of the 
Western Pacific as possible. Japan is 
hesitant about making such wide-scale 
commitments. Whatever specific ar- 
rangements are agreed upon, there is 
little doubt that Japan, in the revised 
mutual security pact, will emerge as an 
equal partner. 

There are numerous signs of pros- 
perity in Japan today. National in- 
come is up 12% over last year. Big 
new office buildings are being erected 
in the main cities. Tokyo’s recently 
completed Otemachi Building, housing 
800 separate offices under a single roof, 
is the largest structure of its kind in 
Asia. The famous Mitsubishi indus- 
trial and trading combine, once dis- 
solved by General MacArthur, is now 
doing more business than it ever did 
before the war. 

Yet, there is mounting statistical 
evidence to indicate that Japan may 
be in for some very serious economic 
troubles. As the leading industrial 











nation in Asia, Japan relies for her 
prosperity on the sale of manufactured 
goods to other lands. She is quite 
poor in minerals and other products 
needed for her industries. She has 
to buy elsewhere about 80% of the 
coal, iron, cotton, oil, and other indus- 
trial items needed by her factories. 

During recent years, Japan has been 
spending more for these raw materials 
than she has been making from the 
sale of her finished products at home 
and abroad. Although the value of her 
exports between 1950 and 1957 rose 
from $828,000,000 to $2,858,000,000, 
the price of her imports over the same 
period increased from just under a 
billion dollars to over 4 billion. This 
widening gap between exports and im- 
ports has created what is known as an 
“unfavorable balance of trade.” 

Inability to carry on normal trade 
with the huge Chinese population has 
been a major factor behind Japan’s 
economic difficulties. Before World 
War II, mainland China bought one- 
quarter of Japan’s exports. When the 
communists took over in China, the 
situation quickly changed. That coun- 
try began doing the large share of its 
trade with Russia. 

During the Korean War, a UN em- 
bargo on essential materials going 
into Red China reduced still further 








UPI 
KODAMA—or “Echo”—is name of this new 8-coach Japanese express. Its electric locomotive can travel at 100 miles an hour. 


the trade between her and the Japa- 
nese. Finally, in May of this year, the 
Chinese communists halted all business 
with Japan because of that country’s 
recognition of Nationalist China. 

Japan would also like to sell more 
of her manufactured goods to the 
United States than she is now doing. 
About 22% of the items that Japan 
sells abroad are bought in our country, 
making the United States her biggest 
customer. Among our purchases are 
cotton cloth, canned tuna fish, um- 
brella frames, photographic equipment, 
toys, and, most recently, cars. 

Yet, Japan buys from us each year 
almost double what she sells. One- 
third of the items she purchases from 
abroad come from the United States. 
Next to Canada, Japan is the best for- 
eign customer for our goods. 

The Japanese say that this lopsided 
situation cannot continue. They con- 
tend that, unless they can sell more in 
the United States, they will not have 
the money to continue making large 
purchases of American products. 

This same principle applies to 
Japan’s whole trading situation. Un- 
less she can sell more manufactured 
products abroad, she will not be able 
to afford the raw materials which are 
needed to make them. Without suf- 
ficient raw materials and markets, 
many Japanese industries may be 
forced to shut down. 


U. S. Producers Object 


A major barrier to Japan’s selling 
more goods here is the objection of 
Americans who manufacture the same 
items which the Asian land produces. 
They say that, by employing cheap 
labor, Japan can turn out such goods 
at a price low enough to undersell 
American competitors. Therefore, they 
ask that the entry of these products 
into our country be carefully regulated. 

Another problem, and one which has 
plagued her for many years, is Japan’s 
large and ever-growing population. 
Since 1945, it has increased from 
70,000,000 to nearly 92,000,000. The 
people are crammed into a land area 
smaller than our state of California, 
which has around 14,000,000 inhabit- 
ants. What’s more, much of Japan 
consists of mountainous terrain where 
people are unable to make their homes. 

The government plans to send more 
than 100,000 of its people abroad dur- 
ing the next few years in an effort to 
relieve the population pressure. Many 
of these emigrants will move to Latin 
American countries which have agreed 
to take them in. 

Another matter of great importance, 
not only to Japan but to the entire free 
world, is whether her present demo- 
cratic government can survive. 

Japanese communists have been try- 
ing to draw their country away from 
the United States for years. In this 
effort, they have played up American 
atomic tests in the Pacific to great 
advantage. Japan is extremely wary 
of nuclear weapons since 2 of them 
were used on her cities. Fears con- 
cerning radioactivity from our atom 
tests have been widespread. 

The Japanese have protested at 
times against Soviet testing, but sev- 
eral incidents involving contamination 
of their fishing boats following U. S. 
blasts in the Pacific have made us the 
main target of their criticism. Ac- 
cording to reports, however, America’s 
announcement of a 1-year ban on nu- 
clear tests has, for the time being at 
least, created better feeling toward us 
in Japan. 

One danger, still very much alive, 
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is that Japan may be forced into a 
position of economic dependence upon 
communist China and Russia if she 
is unable to find suitable markets for 
her goods in the United States and 
other non-communist lands. 

It is encouraging that the Commu- 
nist Party in Japan managed to win 
only 1 seat for the Lower House of 
Parliament in the May elections of 
this year. Nevertheless, it is making 
itself felt in the trade union move- 
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ment. Certain large unions have be- 
come communist dominated. 

The Socialists, the second largest 
party in Japan, feel that the main 
threat to democratic government is 
presented by the conservative party 
presently in power. As proof of their 
claims, they point to a recent law 
strengthening police powers and a 
second one prohibiting strikes by gov- 
ernment workers. 

The government says that the police 
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force is being given additional powers 
only for the purpose of more effectively 
combating juvenile delinquency. It 
is pointed out that strikes among per- 
sons in private enterprises are per- 
fectly legal, and that the outlawing of 
this right among government workers 
is simply to prevent a situation which 
could be damaging to the interests of 
the nation. With many unions com- 
munist dominated, present government 
officials feel that strikes might be pro- 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


JAPAN’S MOUNTAINOUS ISLANDS, with 91,500,000 people, are smaller than California, which has a population of around 14,000,000 


moted for political purposes rather 
than for bettering the conditions of 
union members. 

Despite disagreements between the 
United States and Japan on trade 
and defense arrangements, relations 
between the 2 nations remain very cor- 
dial. Leaders of both countries appear 
to be doing their best to iron out ex- 
isting difficulties. A great deal de- 
pends on the success of their efforts. 

—By Tim Coss 
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NOTICE 
Because of the Thanksgiving hol- 
Observer will 
not be published on November 24. 
The publication will 
be December 1. Best wishes for an 
enjoyable holiday! 


iday, the American 


next date of 











Japan’s Premier Kishi 
Is Good Friend of U. S. 


When Japan held an election last 
May, Red China and Moscow called 
for the defeat of Premier Nobusu- 


ke Kishi’s Liberal-Democratic Party. 
The Reds branded the Japanese Pre- 
mier as an “American puppet and a 
Despite these 


Kishi’s support- 


veteran imperialist.” 


communist charges, 


ers won a smashing victory at the 
polls and the Premier was kept in 
power (see page 1 article on Japan). 

The Reds. would 


like to unseat Pre- 
mier Kishi because 


closely linked with 
America’s and that 
the 2 countries 
“should never 
again become potential rivals or ene- 
mies.” 

Although he feels friendly toward 
us, Premier Kishi is far from being a 
United States “puppet,” as the Reds 
charge. In fact, he even advocates an 
increase in trade with Red China—a 
move opposed by our government. 

Kishi, who is 62, reads and speaks 
English exceptionally well. He has 
been Premier since February of 1957. 
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France Will Hold 
Elections Next Sunday 


France’s parliamentary elections 
will be held Sunday, November 28. 
French voters will elect all 465 mem- 
bers of the National Assembly, the 
chief lawmaking body of Parliament. 
Under new election rules, candidates 
who don’t get a majority of votes next 
Sunday must enter special runoff con- 
tests November 30. 

The French elections are another 
test of strength for Premier Charles 
de Gaulle and his policies. The con- 
tests will also show how much steam 
is left in the French communist move- 
ment. Last September, the Reds lost 
many of their former supporters when 
they called for a defeat of De Gaulle’s 
new constitution for France, 


Rockefeller and Brown 
In National Limelight 


Two names have been added to the 
list of possible Presidential candidates 
for 1960 as a result of their recent 
victories at the polls in the nation’s 
2 most populous states. They are Re- 
publican Nelson Rockefeller of New 
York, and Democrat Edmund “Pat” 
Brown of California. 

Mr. Rockefeller bucked the nation- 
wide swing to Democratic candidates 
by scoring a clear-cut win over a 
strong vote-getter and national figure, 
Governor Averell Harriman, for the 
New York governorship. 

The new chief executive of the 


state, who turned 50 last summer, is 
a member of a family whose fortune 
is estimated at well over a billion dol- 
lars. Despite his wealth, he is a hard 
worker on family enterprises and has 
devoted many years to public service. 
He has worked on special assignments 
for Presidents Franklin 
Harry and 
hower. 


Roosevelt, 
Truman, Dwight Eisen- 

The governor-elect has a knack for 
making friends easily, and people in 
all walks of life regard him as a 
friend. He is married and the father 
of 5 children, including a set of twins. 

Edmund Brown downed a_ formi- 
dable Republican opponent—Senator 
Knowland—to win California’s gov- 
ernorship. Knowland, whose term as 
California senator expires in January, 
was widely regarded as a strony con- 
tender for the 1960 GOP Presidential 
nomination before his recent defeat 
at the polls. 

The new California governor, a 53- 
year-old lawyer, has served as his 
state’s attorney general since 1950. 
His nickname “Pat” has stuck with 
him since high school days. At that 
time he called Patrick Henry 
Brown by classmates because of a 
speech he made that was modeled after 
words spoken by the famous Revolu- 
tionary War hero. Mr. Brown, who is 
married and has 4 children, lives in 
San Francisco. 


Was 


“World Brotherhood” 
Is Growing Movement 


Not long ago, prominent citizens 
from the United States, France, West 
Germany, Pakistan, India, and many 
other nations met in Bern, Switzer- 
land. Americans who attended the 
Bern get-together included one-time 
U. S. foreign aid administrator Paul 
Hoffman and former New York Gov- 
ernor and U. S. Senator Herbert 
Lehman. 

The Bern meeting was made up of 
a group called the World Brotherhood. 
It was organized in 1950 under the 
leadership'of Mr. Hoffman in an effort 
to bring people of all nations to work 
for closer world cooperation and peace. 

Of course, there are dozens of 
global organizations dedicated to 
peace and brotherhood among men. 
But many of these talk about peace 
without doing much to help bring it 
about. The World Brotherhood, ac- 
cording to New York Times columnist 
Arthur Krock, works quietly but ef- 
fectively to put its ideas into practice. 





WIDE WORLD 


OUTSTANDING WINNERS in election races. In New York, Republican Nelson 


Rockefeller (left) won governorship from Democrat Averell Harriman. 


Among other things, Mr. Krock 
credits the Brotherhood with helping 
to bring about the current western- 
Soviet talks to ban nuclear tests, and 
last summer’s Arab-sponsored plan in 
the United Nations for peaceful settle- 
ment of Middle East disputes. 


Reds Use Murder as a 
Weapon in India’s Kerala 


Kerala, a state in the southernmost 
part of India, serves as a warning to 
free people everywhere who might be 
considering a vote in favor of commu- 
nism. Kerala came under the control 
of local Reds during India’s general 
elections of 1957. Since that time, 
according to reports from India, vio- 
lence and terror have become a part of 
everyday life in that state, which has 
a population of 13,550,000. 

The Reds in Kerala are using mur- 
der and terror as weapons against 
their opponents. Communist agents 
are said to have killed 23 anti-Reds and 
put many others in jail. Judges who 
refuse to do the communists’ bidding 
are fired and replaced by Red stooges. 

According to one anti-Red leader in 
Kerala, the communists there intend 
to keep control of the territory by “fair 
means or foul—mostly foul.” 

India’s Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru is now checking into the reports 
of violence and murder in Kerala. But 
Indian officials say it is difficult for 
the national government to interfere 
in state affairs because of constitu- 
tional limitations which prohibit such 
action. 


The 1958 Elections— 
Looking Back and Ahead 


The elections earlier this month put 
a number of new faces in the national 
limelight and brought other top fig- 
ures down to defeat. The balloting 
also led to some unusual results in cer- 
tain areas of the country. 

New York’s Nelson Rockefeller and 
California’s Edmund Brown—both 
governors-to-be—are among the new 
political headliners (see story else- 
where on this page). 

One of the prominent political fig- 
ures who went down to defeat is Re- 
publican Senator John Bricker of Ohio. 
He lost to Democratic state legislator 
Stephen Young. Senator Bricker 





gained nation-wide attention for cer- 
tain of his proposals in Congress, in- 
cluding his suggestion for limiting the 
President’s powers to make treaties 





DEMOCRATIC NAT'L COMMITTEE 


In Cali- 


fornia’s governorship contest, Democrat Edmund “Pat” Brown (right) defeated 
Republican William Knowland whose term as senator expires in January. 


The Story of the Week 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOAN ALDEN 
COMMUNISTS are using force and 
terror as weapons to hold power in 
Kerala, a state of India (see story) 


and agreements with other countries. 
This proposal failed by only 1 vote to 
win approval. 

Some observers think organized 
labor was responsible for the defeat 
of Senator Bricker and various other 
candidates who have been critical of 
certain union activities. However, 
Arizona’s Republican Senator Barry 
Goldwater won out over a prominent 
Democrat—Governor and former Sen- 
ator Ernest McFarland—despite Mr. 
Goldwater’s frequent clashes with 
union leaders. 

The election will bring a larger 
number of women to the new Congress, 
There will be 17 as compared with 16 
at present. All but one of these— 
Senator Margaret Chase Smith of 
Maine—is a member of the House. 
(Mrs. Smith wasn’t up for re-election 
this year.) 

In an unusual political split, Mary- 
land has chosen Republicans to fill both 
of its Senate seats and Democrats for 
its 7 places in the U. S. House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

In Michigan, the voters gave Demo- 
cratic Governor G. Mennen Williams 
an unprecedented 6th term as the 
state’s top official. 

Traditionally Republican Vermont 
elected its first Democrat to the U. S. 
Congress—William Meyer—in over 
100 years. 


Hard Job Facing 
Cuba’s New President 


Cuba will get a new President next 
February. He is Andres Rivero 
Aguero, a lawyer and present Premier 
who won the country’s top elective 
post in elections held earlier this 
month. Because Rivero Aguero is 
supported by outgoing President Ful- 
gencio Batista, rebels opposed to the 
present regime say they will continue 
in their efforts to overthrow the Cuban 
government. 

A much smaller percentage of Cuban 
voters turned out for this year’s Presi- 
dential race than did in past contests. 
One reason for this was that rebels 
threatened violence to anyone who 
went to the polls. Despite such threats, 
balloting was generally peaceful. 


“Art Carney Meets Peter 
And the Wolf” on TV 


A dash of Russian composer Sergei 
Prokofiev’s “Peter and the Wolf” 
music, sprinkled with characters that 
appear in that delightful fairy tale, 
topped off with the hilarious antics of 
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comedian Art Carney—these are the 
ingredients of “Art Carney Meets 
Peter and the Wolf,” to be shown on 
ABC-TV November 30, 5:00 p.m., EST. 

In the adapted version of Prokofiev’s 
“Peter and the Wolf,” Art Carney 
plays the part of a kind-hearted nature 
lover whose chief aim is to persuade 


forest animals to re-admit the wolf 
to their society. The animals in the 
musical fantasy will be played by 


puppets. 


You Could Be a Victim, 
So Watch Your Step! 


Auto accidents happen to those who 
don’t ride in cars as well as to motor- 
That’s a reminder we shall be 
hearing a great deal during November 
—Pedestrian Safety Month. Novem- 
ber is a good time for such a reminder 
because the last 2 months of the year 
are usually the worst for pedestrian 
accidents. About 7,850 pedestrians 
lost their lives last year in the United 
States. Many of these casualties 
occurred toward the end of the year. 

So remember these rules of safety: 
Stop, look, and listen before you cross 
the street. Don’t cross where you’re 
not supposed to. If you must walk 
on the road, walk facing the traffic. 
Obey the law. The safety habits you 
practice may help save lives, including 
your own. 


ists. 


Special Day Set Aside 
For Us to Give Thanks 


Every year Americans, as well as 
the people of many other lands, set 
aside at least one day for giving special 
thanks to God. That is the purpose 
of Thanksgiving Day, which is cele- 
brated this year on November 27. 

The idea of having special holidays 
for giving thanks goes far back in 
history. In Biblical times, the people 
of Israel held services of thanksgiving 
after crops were harvested. The idea 
spread to other lands. 

Many of our customs for Thanks- 
giving come from the Pilgrims, who 


set aside certain days for giving ad- 
ditional thanks to God for helping 
them to become established in the New 
World. 

President George Washington issued 
a Thanksgiving proclamation which 
provided that Thursday, November 26, 
1789, was to be a day for honoring 
the new Constitution of the United 
States. In the years that followed, 
the observance was celebrated at 
different times in the various states. 

In 1863, President Abraham Lin- 
coln proclaimed the last Thursday in 
November as a national Thanksgiving 
Day. It has been celebrated on that 
date most of the time since then. 

In 1941, Congress passed a resolu- 
tion proclaiming the fourth (which 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Alan: Would you believe it—Tom runs 
to school every morning behind a bus 
just to save a dime. 

Dick: Why doesn’t he run behind a 
taxi and save 50 cents? 


* 


Two no-good farm hands had been 
making off with livestock from surround- 
ing farms and, in desperation, the state 
police finally set up a road block to ap- 
prehend the thieves. 
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RICHARD TAYLOR 
“All I know is that a couple of firemen 
moved in upstairs.” 


As the 2 characters were driving along 
with a stolen pig in tow, they caught 
sight of the barricade and, quickly throw- 
ing a shirt over the animal, squeezed it 
into the seat between them. 

A trooper signalled the car to a halt. 

“Your name?” he asked the driver. 

“Alf Perkins.” 

“Yours?” 

“Hank Evans,” said the other. 

“And yours?” he said, peering in at 
the pig. 

A sharp dig in the ribs brought out an 
indignant “OINK.” 

“Bro-ther!” muttered the officer, after 
he waved them off. “That farmer Oink 
is the ugliest guy I ever saw!” 


* 


Then there was a man who thought he 
could swim the English Channel, but 
when he got half-way across he decided 
he couldn’t make it and swam back. 


* 


A hobo knocked on the door of an Eng- 
lish inn called “George and the Dragon.” 

The sour-faced landlady opened the 
door and demanded to know what he 
wanted. 

“Pardon me, ma’am, can you give me 
a bite to eat?” 

“No!” she shouted and started to slam 
the door. 

“Wait!” said the hobo. 
letting me talk to George?” 


“How about 





WIDE WORLD 
HOMES SUCH AS THESE housed the early Pilgrims who landed at Plymouth 
Rock in 1620, and from whom we inherit the tradition of Thanksgiving Day. In 
costumes of the times, like that worn by guard above, people of Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, will gather at the reconstructed village November 27 to re-enact 
the Pilgrims’ first Thanksgiving after their bountiful harvest in 1621. 


is usually, but not always, the last) 
Thursday in November as Thanks- 
giving Day. 


If Words Were Actions, 
Arms Would Disappear 


Disarmament—at least on the talk- 
ing level—is advancing on several 
fronts. In Geneva, Switzerland, west- 
ern and Soviet representatives are dis- 
cussing a global ban on nuclear tests. 
In the same Swiss city, other delegates 
from both sides of the Iron Curtain 
are discussing ways to prevent a sneak 
nuclear attack by one nation against 
another. 

Meanwhile, the United Nations has 
revived its Disarmament Commission 
which has been idle for the past year 
following a Soviet walk-out last fall. 
Russia agreed to return to the dis- 
armament body after the acceptance 
of her plan to have all 81 members of 
the United Nations made part of that 
group. 

In the past, Uncle Sam called for a 
smaller Disarmament Commission on 
the grounds that an 8l-nation group 
might get bogged down in endless 
wrangling and debate. We finally 
yielded to the Soviet demands on this 
issue because of the widespread 
support for general disarmament talks 
among UN members. 

The new 8l-nation Disarmament 
Commission has been set up for 1 year. 
Most observers have little hope that 
the new group will be any more suc- 
cessful in reaching arms reduction 
agreements than were its ill-fated 
predecessors. 





Secretary of State Dulles may never 
take a round trip to the moon, but he 
has already traveled enough on our 
planet to more than equal the distance 
involved in such a space voyage. Since 
becoming Secretary of State in 1953, 
Mr. Dulles has logged well over 522,- 
000 miles of travel to the far corners 
of the globe. 
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KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase which has the 
same general meaning. Correct an- 
swers are on page 8, column 4. 


The fears of the candidate before 
the election were assuaged (a-swaj’d’) 
by the results of a state-wide poll. (a) 
relieved (b) increased (c) confirmed 
(d) created. 

2. The idea of evacuating the off- 
shore islands is not palatable (pal‘it-a- 
b’l) to the Chinese Nationalists. (a) 
practical (b) entirely discouraging 
(c) acceptable (d) new. 

8. Large armies are increasingly 
obviated (db’vi-at-éd) by more modern 


weapons. (a) supplemented (b) pro- 
tected (c) threatened (d) made un- 
necessary. 

4. If the senator’s surmise (sur- 
miz’) proves correct, his opponents 
will temporarily halt their attacks on 
him. (a) conduct (b) guess (c) 


charge (d) tax returns. 

5. The Russian proposal is being 
subjected to much scrutiny (skroo’ti- 
ni). (a) criticism (b) debate (c) 
suspicion (d) examination. 

6. The District Attorney is vigor- 
ously prosecuting those who commit 
nefarious (né-fair‘i-is) crimes. (a) 
political (b) bold (c) vicious (d) traf- 
fie. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to de- 
scriptions given below. When all are cor- 
rectly finished, heavy rectangle will spell 
the name of a geographical area. Solu- 
tion will be given in December 1 issue. 


1. Japan has been disturbed over the 
issue of _____E——CséBtests, which com- 
munists have propagandized. 

2. Large foreign _ of manu- 
factured products are essential to Japa- 
nese well-being. 

8. — Rockefeller, winner 
of New. York governorship. 

4. He lost bid for re-election as New 
York’s governor. 

5. Initials of Department of Justice 
law-enforcement agency. 








6. Winner of governorship in Cali- 
fornia. 
7. The delinquency problem is seri- 


ous, despite the fact that not more than 
__—. per cent of our young people 
are involved in court cases. 
8. Next to , Japan is 
biggest purchaser of U. S. ” goods. 


9. Japanese Premier is Nobusuke 
10. State in India where communists 
are creating trouble. 





















































Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Jerusalem. VERTICAL: 1. 
John; 2. steel; 3. Interior; 4. Strauss; 5. 
East; 6. Adenauer; 7. McElroy; 8. Pas- 
ternak; 9. Flemming. 
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Youth Projects 


(Concluded from page 1) 
from Harry Martin, Field Supervisor 
ot CCY 
The 


ganized a 


committee has 
Youth Council, 


with member councils in each neigh- 


Cincinnati or- 


city-wide 


borhood of the city. These are genuine 
youth councils, made up of young peo- 
ple the 
group conduct of their own 
neighborhoods and check on the ade- 


themselves. Members of 


surveys 


quacy of recreation facilities, employ- 
ment opportunities, and the like. With 
the help of adult advisers, they then 
fevelop plans to bring about needed 
improvements. 

Similar neighborhood councils of 
adults are studying programs for their 
“We that any 
permanent solution to delinquency lies 


communities. believe 
in the hands of groups of citizens who 
are concerned about and working on 
the problem of youths in their own 
neighborhoods,” Mr. Martin told 

Another CCY project which will be 
put into effect in the near future is a 
It is 
designed to counteract the bad public- 


us. 


“Youth Recognition Program.” 


ity all youths have been receiving be- 
cause of the lawless conduct of a few. 
Publicity will be given to constructive 
“We want to highlight 
the behavior of the vast majority of 
our youths who are not delinquent,” 
CCY officials say. 

Still other activities include a Youth 
Employment Service for and 
girls 14 years of age and older, and 
a Youth Project. The 
latter is a program to find full-time 
employment for young people who are 
both out of school and out of a job. 
The Citizens’ Committee on Youth will 
offer families in 
finding wholesome activities for boys 


acts of youth. 


be VS 


Development 


also assistance to 
14 to 16 whose behavior is causing the 
neighborhood concern. 

“We organization,” 
CCY officials emphasize, “but we are 


are a young 
confident that our approach is sound.” 

Washington, D. C. Officials report 
a downward trend in juvenile lawless- 
ness during each of the last 4 years, 
We interviewed Mrs. Nina Trevvett, 
Executive Director of the Commis- 
sioners’ Youth Council, an 18-member 
group which coordinates city-wide ef- 
forts to deal with youth problems. 

“The backbone of our program,” 
reports Mrs. Trevvett, “is the work of 
our ‘area boards.’ In all the 22 neigh- 
borhoods of our city, we have organ- 
ized these groups, each of which is 
composed of about 25 citizens of the 
The boards meet at least once 
a month, often consulting with young 
people, and they are free to take ac- 
tion in their own neighborhoods, as 
they see fit. 


area. 


“Here is an example of how our sys- 
tem works: Several years ago, there 
was an alarming increase of delin- 
quency in one neighborhood. Investi- 
gation showed that 4 or 5 organized 
gangs were at the bottom of most of 
the trouble. Police were alerted, and 
the area board of this neighborhood 
worked intensively with 15 youth 
agencies to improve conditions. 

“Our ‘roving leader’ was of special 
help in this situation. He is a trained 
youth worker who, in cases of gang 
trouble, goes into a neighborhood and 
gets acquainted with the boys, espe- 
cially with their leaders. He tries to 
win their confidence by showing them 
that he is really interested in them. 
If successful, he calls a meeting of 


gang members, and tells them he 
would like to organize a boys’ club of 
which the whole neighborhood would 
be proud. 

“In this particular case,” continued 
the Washington youth official, “the 
boys responded well to the ‘roving 
leader,’ and he helped them organize 
their own activities as a legitimate 
club. In 6 months’ time, the difficult 
situation in that neighborhood cleared 
up. 


, 


“Another serious problem we had in 
Washington,” Mrs. Trevvett told us, 


“involved the ‘carrier boys’ who 
waited around chain grocery stores, 
hoping to earn money by carrying 


customers’ packages. Without super- 
vision, a number of these boys were 


We refer very few to the courts. In 
handling problem cases, the most im- 
portant thing is to investigate each 
one thoroughly, because each requires 
a different solution. We concentrate 
on trying to improve home conditions 
by counseling with parents, and on as- 
sisting parents and youths to find em- 
ployment. 

“We have a well-rounded recreation 
program in Boone,” continues Chief 
Peterson. “During the summer 
months, there are baseball leagues and 
swimming classes for all. Police clubs 
help needy youths to go to summer 
camps. Junior and senior high school 
groups hold weekly social events dur- 
ing the school year. We have an an- 
nual Halloween Party for the whole 
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CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


A MAJOR PROBLEM which needs to be attacked from 2 directions 


getting into real trouble, pilfering the 
stores and annoying customers. 

“We worked with store managers 
and organized Carrier Boys Clubs. 
Now, club members, wearing badges, 
wait their turns on special benches 
and are assigned to customers by their 
own captains. The clubs have outings 
and picnies, and everyone is happy 
with the system.” 

Another Washington, D. C., Youth 
Council project is the “Odd Jobs Pro- 
gram,” which handles spare-time 
placements for boys and girls. More 
than 8,000 such placements have been 
made during the period of a summer. 

Other projects include discussion 
meetings for youths and parents, as 
well as a research program for identi- 
fying young people who have special 
problems, and getting help for them 
before they turn to delinquency. 

Boone, lowa. This is a small town 
with a youth program which its offi- 
cials say is “paying off.” It is a com- 
munity of some 12,200, located in the 
center of the Hawkeye State. Chief 
of Police E. L. Peterson has this to 
say about their program: 

“We believe that practically all ju- 
venile delinquency cases are a matter 
for correction rather than punishment. 


town, and a popular all-night party 
is sponsored by a civic club for those 
attending the Junior-Senior Prom.” 

New York City. Turning from a 
small town to the nation’s largest city, 
we obtained the following informa- 
tion: 

Early this year, Mayor Robert Wag- 
ner called a number of officials into 
his office and told them that he was 
deeply concerned about the rising 
problem of delinquency. In the 5-year 
period from 1953 through 1957, ar- 
rests of youths under 16 years had 
increased 105% in New York. Said 
Mayor Wagner: “The solution of the 
problem of juvenile delinquency is the 
No. 1 project for the city.” 

New York officials then planned 
a special “Summer Program For 
Youth,” which they carried out in 
July and August of this year. Public 
and private agencies working with 
young people curtailed vacations of 
their staffs in order to provide con- 
tinuous services. Neighborhood and 
church groups, serving 250,000 young 
people, increased their activities up to 
50%. Extra police patrolled parks, 
beaches, pools, and playgrounds, 

Recently, New York’s Mayor Wag- 
ner reported the results of the city’s 


“busiest summer” in terms of the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency. In 
July and August, usually peak months 
for youth crime, there was not one 
serious gang fight, despite the fact that 
a large number usually occur during 
this 2-month period. The summer’s 
program of the Police Athletic League, 
serving 15,000 youths in high delin- 
quency areas, was carried on without 
a serious incident. 

In short, Mayor Wagner reported, 
he was pleased by these signs of prog- 
ress. New York school officials have 
likewise reported a steady decline in 
school crime since last winter’s peak. 

In the nation’s largest city, primary 
responsibility for preventing delin- 
quency is shared by 2 agencies—the 
Police Department and the New York 
City Youth Board. The police consider 
their job, by-and-large, to be one of 
law enforcement, and they have been 
increasingly “getting tough” with 
young offenders. 

The New York City Youth Board 
tries to head off trouble before it 
starts. Concentrating its work in 
areas of highest delinquency, the 
Youth Board has offices called “refer- 
ral units” in each of these neighbor- 
hoods. The main job of such groups 
is to locate young people who show 
signs that they might break laws later 
on. One advance indication is mal- 
adjustment in school. Youth Board 
workers then try to get help for these 
students from private agencies. 

As for the much-publicized problem 
of teen-age gangs, the New York City 
Youth Board does not try to break 
them up, but attempts to redirect their 
activities into constructive channels. 
Street-club workers, similar to Wash- 
ington’s roving leaders, are assigned 
to each gang. They have the difficult, 
often dangerous, task of trying to win 
the boys’ confidence, and of persuad- 
ing them to give up fighting. 

The New York City Youth Board 
also furnishes free summertime trans- 
portation to groups going to parks, 
beaches, and athletic events. It has 
increased the city’s psychiatric serv- 
ices, and engages in research for the 
benefit of youth. 

High lights of reports we have re- 
ceived from officials in other cities in- 
clude the following: 

Erie, Pennsylvania, a city of 134,- 
000, reports a 26% decline in juvenile 


cases during 1957, compared with 
1956. One project here is a well- 


organized baseball league for 1,300 
boys. 

Madison, Wisconsin, population 
107,000, reports a slight percentage 
decrease in youth crimes during re- 
cent years, in contrast to the sharp 
rise for the nation as a whole. The 
city has an Inter-Agency Committee 
coordinating youth work, a diversified 
recreation program, an expanding 
youth guidance clinic. A thorough 
study of facilities for young people is 
being made. 

McKeesport, Pennsylvania, popula- 
tion 50,500, reports a low youth-crime 
rate. Juvenile officers of the police de- 
partment try to keep in personal touch 
with boys and girls who seem headed 
for trouble. 

These illustrations show that prog- 
ress can be made if citizens in each 
community become aroused and take 
intelligent, cooperative action. Prom- 
ising programs have also been de- 
veloped in other communities through- 
out the land. If yours is one, we would 
be very much interested in hearing 
from you about it. 

—By ERNEST SEEGERS 
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Looking to 1960 


Winning the Presidential Race 
Big Political Goal Now 


OST of the figures are final for 
the elections of 2 weeks ago, but 
a few contests are still uncertain and 


Alaska doesn’t vote until November 


25. 

The Republicans admittedly suffered 
Nevertheless, they are 
encouraged over certain victories, par- 
ticularly Nelson Rockefeller’s winning 
the governorship of New York, our 
biggest state in population. 

In the country as a whole, however, 
the Democrats made spectacular gains. 

There will now be about 20 more 
Democratic governors than Repub- 
lican. 

In the U. S. Senate, the Democrats 
will have a majority of around 28. 

They will outnumber the Repub- 
licans in the House of Representatives 
by more than 125. 

For the first time since the Civil 
War period, a President will have to 
deal with a Congress controlled by the 
opposing party during a full 4-year 
term. 

There are differing opinions over 
the meaning of the election outcome— 
over why the Democratic Party won 
such a sweeping victory. 


serious losses. 


Two Points of View 

According to Democratic leaders, 
such as Senator Lyndon Johnson of 
Texas, farmers and workers who have 
suffered from hard times feel that the 
Administration has not done enough 
to improve their conditions. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower replies that the 
whole nation would lose if the gov- 
ernment spent huge sums of money 
every time the country had a minor 
economic setback, 

It is generally agreed that union 
leaders and members supported the 
Democrats more than the Republicans 
in this election. Labor helped to 
defeat such well-known GOP candi- 
dates as Senator William Knowland, 
who ran for governor of California, 
and John Bricker of Ohio, who was 
seeking re-election to the U. S. Senate. 

President George Meany of the 
AFL-CIO says that the Republicans 
must choose more men who think like 
Nelson Rockefeller if they want the 
support of labor. 

Organized workers also played an 
important role in defeating “right-to- 
work” laws in 5 of 6 states which 
voted on them. Such laws make cer- 
tain that people, even if they don’t 
support the unions to which most em- 
ployes of industrial concerns belong, 
can nevertheless work in the plants if 
they are otherwise qualified. 

Union leaders are fighting these 
measures, which have been adopted 
in 19 states; and also the national 
Taft-Hartley labor act, features of 
which they strongly oppose. 


Several Major Questions 


To what extent will members of 
both parties go along with the views 
of union leaders? 

Since a number of normally Re- 
publican farm states in the Midwest 
voted Democratic in the latest elec- 
tions, will the Administration reshape 
its agricultural policies along lines 
more favorable to farmers? 

Will the Republican President and 
the Democrats in Congress, because 
of their bitter attacks against each 


GOVERNORS 


STATE BEFORE 


Dem. 

Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 

Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Vi 
Wisconsin 


inia 


Wyoming 


TOTALS | 29/ 19 | 33/14 


OLD AND NEW on the political scene. 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


Alaska is not listed, because its election won’t be until November 25. Nebraska 


governorship (@) and 1 House seat from Illinois (™@) are undecided as we go to press. 


other in the campaign, cooperate less 
well during the next 2 years than they 
have up to now? 

Can the Democrats take advantage 
of their big majorities to pass legisla- 
tion desired by most members of the 
party, or will the opposing groups 


within the party refuse to work to- 
gether on a number of issues? 

Will Vice President Nixon and Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller of New York—the 
2 leading prospects to win the Repub- 
lican nomination for the Presidency 
in 1960—cooperate in trying to re- 


build their party’s strength, or will 
they and their followers seriously 
compete for control of the GOP and 
its policies? 

These are some of the important 
questions raised by the outcome of this 
month’s balloting. 
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Let’s Not Be Smug and 
Take It for Granted 


By Tim Coss 


WEEK from Thursday is Thanks- 
giving. If every American took 
i trip through North Africa and Asia, 


I did earlier this year, he would 
ee how fortunate we in this country 
really are. 


There are millions upon millions of 
these 2 continents who 
barely live from day to day; who are 
shabbily clothed, miserably housed, 
fed; who suffer from 
a variety of crippling, blinding, deadly 


people on 


and poorly 
diseases. 

In many cities and villages of Asia 
and Africa, one sees homeless people 
sleeping on the sidewalks—men and 
women in their thirties who look old 
and sickly—boys and girls who have 
never been to school, who lead barren, 
and who have no future. 

majority of people in 
regions have no cars, television 


empty lives, 
The 
these 


sets, 


large 
electric plumbing 
facilities, or any of 
the other comforts 


appliances, 


and luxuries most 
of us take for 
granted. Ameri- 


can youths have 
educational and 


“areer  opportuni- 





ties undreamed of 

ms | by the bulk of 

. CAPABALLO' =O Voung.) «6people in 

Tim Coss Africa and Asia. 
Yes, we in this country have much 
to be thankful for every day in the 
year. In addition to our material ad- 


free 
in our religious, political, and voca- 
tional pursuits. 

Not all Americans, by means, 
are equally well off from the economic 
standpoint. But progress is constantly 
being made, and our over-all living 
tandards are the envy of the entire 
world. 

Those people who are in a favored 
position should feel gratitude and 
humility. If they’re worthy of their 
good fortune, they will not be boast- 
ful, smug, or indifferent. They will 
resolve to do everything possible to 
help others, both here and elsewhere, 
achieve a good way of life. 

So go ahead and feast yourself and 
enjoy football games and other forms 
of entertainment on Thanksgiving. 
Take some time out, however, to give 
thanks for your blessings and to think 
of ways in which you may be able to 
cooperate in making our whole world 
a better place in which to live. 


vantages, we are a free people- 


any 





Your State Chart 
Will Be Along Soon 


Teachers who subscribe to 15 or 
more copies of the AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER will soon receive our new 2- 
color wall chart—“The United States 
in Facts and Figures’’—free of cost. 
Other subscribers to the OBSERVER can 
obtain the chart at the special price 
of $1 each. 

Jecause certain political races of 
the 1958 elections have not been 
definitely decided as we go to press 
on the chart, it will have a few vacant 
spots. In a later issue of this paper, 
we shall print the final results of these 
contests, plus those in Alaska, in type 
which will match that on the chart and 
which can be pasted on it. 





HAROLD M. LAMBERT 


MAKING sale to 2 young customers 


Good Florists Enjoy 
Work and Rewards 


N its broadest sense, the vocation of 

florist includes growing flowers, 
getting them ready for the market, 
and selling them to the public. Some 
florists perform all these operations, 
while others specialize in 1 or 2 of 
them. 

If you decide on this vocation and 
go into the retailing side of the busi- 
ness, your first job as a beginner may 
be that of runner—doing errands for 
a trained florist. You may also take 
telephone orders from customers, make 
deliveries, and possibly keep a record 
of sales and expenses for your shop. 

In time, as you learn how to prepare 
flowers for customers, you will create 
corsages, design funeral sprays, and 
assemble flower arrangements for such 
special occasions as banquets, wed- 
dings, and so on. In most shops, you 
will sell the flowers as well as prepare 
them for customers. 

Perhaps you prefer to specialize in 
growing flowers. In this branch of 
the vocation, you will spend much of 
your time in greenhouses, where most 
flowers are grown. There, you will 
plant seeds, keep the greenhouses at 
proper temperatures, and control in- 
sects and plant diseases. 

Qualifications. You will need a scien- 
tific bent of mind if you plan to grow 
flowers. If you are looking forward 
to a career in selling them, you should 
have artistic ability and a pleasant, 
outgoing personality. 


well as in the sciences. You can get 
valuable experience by taking a part- 
time job with a florist, and by partici- 
pating in community flower-arranging 
contests and projects. 

When you finish high school, you can 
obtain specialized training at a voca- 
tional school or learn to become a 
florist by working with a trained per- 
son in the field. Though helpful, a 
college education is not a necessity for 
this work. If you do go to college, take 
courses in botany, soil chemistry, art, 
design, merchandising, and store man- 
agement. 

Advancement. You can advance to 
a position as foreman in a greenhouse 
or manager of a florist shop. There 
are also good opportunities for you to 
open a business of your own if you 
have ability along this line and the 
necessary funds. 

Women, as well as men, can find good 
career opportunities as florists. 

Earnings. As a beginner, you are 
likely to earn between $40 and $60 a 
week. Skilled and experienced florists 
usually get between $90 and $100 or 
more a week. Incomes of persons who 
have their own shops vary, depending 
upon the size of their establishment, 
its location, and the general business 
ability of the owner. Many owners 
have very good incomes. 

Facts to weigh. It is easy to get a 
job in this field, and the duties are 
interesting and varied. Also, the work 
is healthful and offers a good balance 
between mental and manual labor. 

But the pay, at least for beginners, 
is comparatively low. In addition, 
much extra work is usually required 
before such big holidays as Christmas 
and Easter, among others. 

More information. Talk to florists 
in your area. For information about 
schools offering specialized courses in 
this work, get in touch with the Super- 
intendent of Vocational Information, 
with offices in the state capital. 

-By ANTON BERLE 





Pronunciations 

Andres Rivero Aguero—iin-dris’ ré- 
vero a-gwer o 

Bonin—bd'nin 

Jawaharlal Nehru—juh-wii-hur-lal’ né’- 
roo 

Kerala—ka-ri-lah’ 

Mitsubishi—mée-tsoo’béesh-ée 











News Quiz 











Preparation. In high school, take Nobusuke Kishi—n6-b00-s00-ké ké-shé 
courses in home economics and art, as Okinawa—0’ki-na’wuh 
Our Readers Say— 
A letter in the October 27 AMERICAN’ would try to run tests secretly. More- 


OBSERVER stated that Red China should 
be given a seat in the UN. In such an 
event, she would work with the Soviet 
Union, making it harder than ever for 
the organization to operate effectively. 
The UN branded Red China as an ag- 
gressor in Korea. Now we are asked to 
recognize her as a respectable member 
of the family of nations. 

Red China has no respect for the prin- 
ciples of the UN Charter, as is shown 
by her actions abroad and by the brutal 
dictatorship within her country. 

ROBERT HURN, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


* 


The United States, Russia, and Great 
Britain should ban further testing of nu- 
clear weapons. It would be a first step 
toward disarmament. If nations could 
be deprived of arms, the threat of war 
would not be as great as it is now. Money 
spent on tests could be put to much 
better use, LEE MILLER, 

Pretty Prairie, Kansas 
* 


A world plan to ban nuclear tests 
would lead to difficulty. Some countries 


over, any inspection system for enforcing 
the ban would permit other countries 
to see what we are doing in other im- 
portant military fields. 
ROLLAND JOHNSON, 
O’Neill, Nebraska 


* 


A disarmament agreement with the 
Soviet Union would be a disaster. We 
know from past experience that Russia’s 
word is not to be trusted. She would 
find a way to evade any type of disarma- 
ment plan. The Soviet Union covers an 
area of 8,600,000 square miles, so that 
she could easily hide her stockpile of 
nuclear weapons. 

BEN-ZION DUKER, 
Mt. Vernon, New York 


* 


If we really want to achieve disarma- 
ment and world peace, we should look 
more to the individuals who make up 
each nation. If the hatred and mistrust 
could be greatly reduced, there would be 
a much better chance for disarmament 
and world peace. JoHN Myur, 

Spencer, Iowa 








Juvenile Crime 


1. In the nation as a whole, have youth 
crimes been increasing or decreasing? 

2. About what percentage of young 
people are involved in court cases dur- 
ing any one year: 2 to 3%; 9 to 10%; 
15 to 20%? 

3. Name 5 cities in which special pro- 
grams to combat juvenile delinquency 
are being carried out. 

4. What are some of the activities be- 
ing undertaken by these cities? 

5. Tell of some of the methods used in 
dealing with street gangs. 


6. Have any of these experiments suc- 
ceeded in reducing juvenile crimes? Ex- 
plain. 


Discussion 


1. What do you feel is the best way 
for the people of a city to combat law- 
breaking by youths? 

2. Which of the cities described in our 
article do you think has the best all- 
around program? 

3. How serious is this problem in your 
community? What is being done about it? 


Modern Japan 


1. Describe conditions in Japan at the 


end of World War II. 


2. Outline the development of new gov- 
ernment in the Asian land. 


3. List some of the changes brought 
about in agriculture, in the rights of 
labor, and in the position of Japanese 
women. 


4. How is the United States linked 
with Japan for defense, and what 
changes in the relationship are being con- 
sidered now? 

5. Tell something about that country’s 
economic position today. 


6. What is the chief Japanese difficulty 
in foreign trade? 

7. Briefly describe that nation’s politi- 
cal situation. 


Discussion 


1. Should or shouldn’t the United 
States seek ways to increase purchases 
of Japanese products? Defend your an- 
swer. 

2. Do you feel that we should press 
Japan to take on greater responsibili- 
ties for helping to defend the Far East? 
Why, or why not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. How did the right-to-work measures 
fare in the 6 states which voted upon 
them in the election earlier this month? 


2. To what extent do the Democrats 
control the governorships and Congress? 


_3. Why was Nelson Rockefeller’s elec- 
tion as New York governor considered so 
important? 

4. What is the purpose of the French 
election next Sunday? 

5. When does the new Cuban Presi- 
dent take office and why is he facing 
a hard job? 

6. How does Japan’s Premier Kishi 
feel toward the United States? 
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Answers to Know That Word 


1. (a) relieved; 2. (c, acceptable; 3. 
(d) made unnecessary; 4. (b) guess; 5. 
(d) examination; 6. (c) vicious. 





